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Now pealing loud aeain ;\n.l louder still, 

Clear and „ ,, nes 

With easy force ii opens all the cells 

Where niem'ry slept. Wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the -. 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

— Ceo/pet's Tas, 



•veiling hell, ! 




J OHM SEBASTIAN BACH. 

Toi Bach recalls to mind an e: 
tire family celebrated for their musical 
talent. In no department of science, ar 
literature has any single family ever achieved 
such distinction, either from the number of its 
members, who have devoted themselves to the 
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Fifty individuals, at least, of 
this name, whose lives spread over two and one- 
fourth centuries would deservedly occupy an 
extended spai e in a musical em ycloj o 
this great family, tile most illustrious undoubt- 
edly, is the subjei t of our present memoir. John 
Sebastian Bach, in some respects the greatest 
musician that has ever lived, was one of those 
rare and most ^gnderful phenomena in ,11 
the very mention of whose name inspire: 
greatest respect. More than a hundred 
have passed away, since his death. Countless 
modifications have been introduced into the ex- 
ternal mechanism ot the musical art — new 
methods introduced, and new lines traced out ; 
but in the spirit ot the art there never can be 
any change — it is ever the same, and so Bach 
stands forth pre-eminent as the boldest and most 
powerful delineator of the ideal conception in its 
artistic reality. He has frequently been styled 
the musical mathematician, owing to the fact 
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to those unskilh 

musical composition, and failing to penet'ate 

the soul ol his work-, these seem harsh and 

too much restricted by forms. He should rather 

have been i ailed the logii ian, since with theearn- 

id detenftiaation of a philosopher, he 

takes hold of one principal idea, fully masters it, 

develops secondary thoughts, and finally pre- 

both the original and its consequences, 

r separate or together, in the most varied 

striking combinations. To appreciate Bach 

feel the greatness of his works, he must be 

ed. No superficial attractions apt to please 

;ar only must be expected from his pen. 

At first much seems obscure which afterward 

ands out prominent for beauty. Study is re- 

arded, finally, by leading him who perseveres 

to treasures of original thought nowhere else to 

be found. 

The life of this great man, before whose 

■nius such masters even as Mozart, Haydn, 

and Beethoven bowed with respect, was one 

of great sun] lb studied music under 

his brother. John Christoph, at Ohrdruff, with 
whom he began the practice ot the keyed 
instrument, the harpsichord, now superseded by 
the pianforte and the organ. He soon became 
weary of his brother's lessons and begged the 
use of a manuscript < ontainin 
the most noted organists of thafc.day, but ii 
refused him. The door of the case in which 
the book was kept was of lattice work, 
which little Bath's hand would pass, and as i 
was not bound l.e was able to roll it up am 
draw it out. On bright moonlight nights hi 
would take it to his room and copj from it. am 
thus, in the course of six months, he had it ii 
his own hand. It washardh finished, however 
brother accidentally discovered it and 
away, A harsh act apparently, but 






doubtless, the teat her knew best how to direct 
so young a pupil. The death of his brother 
now left him to shift for hinisell, and 
him, like many composers in their youth, 
filling the place of a chorister at Lunching, 
where he remained until his voice (hanged. 
His inusK al instrui dons were not 
however, and his enthusiasm for the organ, and 



rench band in the service ot the print 
is period the violin, which he had studii 
iccess. became his resource. At the 



composition, and befo 



tieth year was called to Armstadt to fill the 
place of organist. The thiree years spent in that 
re years of most devoted study, and 
during that time he developed those powers 
which afterward placed him above all rivalry. 
Besides working out his own conceptions he let 
nothing escape him which appeared from the 
pens ot Bruhns, Reinke and Buxtehude. He 
so charmed with the works of the last 
ed that he went to Liibeck to hear him play, 
and prolonged his visit to a stay of three months 
merely to listen to him in the church, for his 
acquaintance he did not make. 

In 1707 he accepted a call to Miihlhausen, 
id the year following returned to Weimar in 
the capacity of court organist. Encouraged by 
:inued applause of the court, he exerted 
(Jiimself to the utmost, and his principal compo- 
for the organ date during the seven years 
of his service there. In 1714 he was appointed 
concert master to the duke, with the additional 
duty of composing and conducting the vocal 
if the ducal chapel. In 1717 he accept- 
ed the office of Kapellmeister to the court at 
Kcethen, where he remained till 1723, when 
the city authorities of Leipsic elected him to the 
position of musical director and cantor of the 
famous Thomas school. Here, at the age of 
38, Bach, rich in all that study of theory, hear- 
ing the best models of his age and country 
practice as members and leaders of orchestras, 
and constant exercise in composition for church 
rt-room could give him, entered upon 
tile calm quiet life of succeeding years and de- 
voted himself to the working out of his lofty 
conceptions' ot the musical art. Twenty-seven 
years he thus lived and labored, surrounded by 
his pupils and his large family of sons, compo- 
sing music, sacred and secular, in all the forms 
then known, except the opera and dramatic 
id leaving as the fruits of those years 
of compositions, which, for number, va- 
lid excellence, form, perhaps, the most 
fishing monument of musical genius and 
learning. Mozart and Handel alone can at all 
compete with him in this regard. ( >f the tew 
works from his pen, which appeared in his time, 
most were engraved upon copper by himself, 
with the assistance of Ins son Kriedcman. and 

an attack ot apoplexy carried him to the tomb. 
He was twice married, and of the fruits of those 
marriages he left ten sons, all of them fine mu- 
sicians ; several of them among the very first 
of that great period in the history of the art, of 
which Mozart, Haydn and (.duck were the 
chief ornaments. 

The only works of Bach, published during his 
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ixercise for the harpisi hord, in three 
ich appeared at intervals; an air with 
nations; six choral preludes, in three 
parts, for the organ; variations in canon upon 



Music in the Public Schools. 
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the last annual report of the Hoard of Di- 
the St. Louis Public Si hools 
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■ comes an utterance c 


f the emotional 


1 controlled by ex 


ternal laws of 


Ldie skillful teacher kn 


ows how potent 
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disposition of 



the choral Vom Himmel loch, and the " M usical nml the following remarks on Music by the 
Offering." 

:st of his works, left ir 

for the publication of his coi 

formed, which .it intervals issi 

rks ann.unt to many 



oratories, masess, magnitiiats, pieces tor birth 
wedding and funeral occasions, and not a fe' 
comic compositions : hve " passions," and moi 
than a hundred sacred cantatas, preserved i 
the library of the Thomas School alone. H 
works for organ, harpsichord, orchestra, an 
every solo instrument in use a century since, ar 
as numerous and effective as his vocal compi 

programmes in the principal concerts ol centr; 

Bach seems to have anticipated the wonderft 
effects produced in our own .lays by Thalber 
and Liszt In his own , 
gard — as has been said of 
— so far above all others 
The most striking points i 
the marvellous inventions they 
extraordinary grandeur, power 
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ge he was in this 
Shakspeare as a p< 
,s to have no secoi 
i his compositions ; 

hibit, and their 



Mrs. Grundy— No Chance in 
France. 
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WRITER in Eraser's Magazine on" 
mesne Life and Economy in France, 
marks that the national customs of that 
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- t place, ti 
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public . 

or be tolerated there for a single 
ever mistakes they may make, w 
they commit, they are themselvt 
responsible, for it is essentially tJ 
that each man " does what is nt 
eyes. " This, it 



well a 
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what i 
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other 

matter ol 

were answered by a maid 
>r whether the said man 

without one. The reason 
es in the extraordinary ab- 
:rictly be termed snobbish- 
the French charai ter. 



Alexandre Dumas, Jr., has interdicted, for 
the next ten years, all theaters from playing his 
father's pieces. Let him now lake one step fur- 
ther in a good work, and interdict them — per- 
petualy — from playing his own. 



instead of beautiful songs and melodies. The 
a, b, c is kept up even to the highest grades in 
the District Schools by some of the singing 
teachers, whose knowledge of this beautiful art 
seems not to extend much beyond these first 
rudiments. The pupils in such schools are con- 
demned to sing songs which are no melodies at 
all, only a succession of notes put to senseless 
words, as any one can see by looking in those 
so-called Steps in Music, by Loomis. For the 
honor of the school board we must here remark, 
that those silly books were never introduced in 
the public schools, yet they are used without 
authority by some teachers, no doubt, for certain 
Itttrp^^A^ — 

" Songs appRling to the various sentiments, 
such as the love of freedom, of nature and the 
country, of one's native land ; or expressions of 
religious fervor, of longing for home and family, 
of generous feelings toward others, of kindness 
or pity, of freedom from care, of childish sym- 
pathy with inanimate things — all these are of 
the greatest possible use in the moral phase of 
n in the school. Morality and religion 
may here safely be brought together, and that. 
the most powerful form. Without one 
-ord of comment from the teacher, or the read- 
ig of one word from the Bible in school, the 
pupil may learn to know and feel the religious 
feeling that moves so deeply and solemnly 
through the selections from Palestrina, Mo/art. 
Gluck, Haydn, Handel, or Bach. Gems from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Kreutzer, S< hubert. 
Schumann or Rossini, may be religious to the 
last degree, and yet not subject to the charge of 
being sectarian. All persuasions and beliefs, 
even if skeptical in their tendency, occupy one 
common platform in appreciation of such mu- 

Remarks. — How is it possible to teach in the 
High Schools such music, as above referred to, 
without the cultivation of the ear, tone and taste, 
which is at many of our District Schools so 
shamefully neglected ? Can the taste for muaic 



In- time allotted to 

h those sing-songs now used? We 

id music, beautiful songs, as 

well as melodious lie taught, 

and no time should be allowed to waste with 

such humbug. 

" The psychologist finds a world of sugges- 
tions in the effects of musical works of art. The 

portrayal oi deep movements of the soul fur- 
nishes hints as to the treatment of otherwise in- 
soluble problems, in the realm of unconscious 
mind— for the realm of feeling is the realm of 
mind that has not arrived at reflection — pertur- 
< in, and transitions take place that 
battle the psychologist, unless he can see their 
tion in music. Th2 great masters of 
Tone, such as Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
have shown us in complete detail the dialectics 
of feeling, moving through one phase to another, 
and tinalb >n» ious purpose in 

the mind. 

" Meyerbeer, in his great opera of Dinorah, 
of a naive soul, im- 
mersed in passion, through sudden disappoint- 
ment plunged into insanity. The denouement 
insane girl into the same circum- 
il surrounds her in the highest state of 
her previous sanity, where, on her journey to 
Plcermal, she joined the rustic chorus, and sang 
the hymn to the Virgin. The magic of music 
penetrates the distracted soul, she awakens, as 
from an ugly dream, to consciousness and san- 
ity. Meyerbeer has portrayed m the hymn, by 
means of the transition from one key to another 
entirely disi ordant with it, and then a recovery 
of the original key, the passage of a soul through 
identity in madness, back to sanity 
again ; and the means used may be profitably 
studied in detail by the psychologist. The 
' night-side ' of our nature, as embodied in our 
emotional activity, can not be neglected by the 
educator without serious evil. Music, and es- 
pecially song, is the best means of investigating 
this held, and the best means of treating its 
problems." 

Remarks. — The power of music (not of the 
words in Meyerbeer's composition), so beauti- 
fully described by the Superintendent, reminds 
us of the opposition to the introduction of new 
song-books into the Public Schools. That 
disgraceful opposition has done a great deal of 
harm by keeping the very kind of r 
highly praised by the Superintendent oi 
schools, and certainly for r 
selfishness and ignorance 01 
posers. 

(We see from the last r 
board, however, that, with only one opposing 
vote, the Hoard has broken the ice, and intro 
duced a classical work into the schools for in- 

" It is not suqirising that the great educators 
have made much of music from Pythagoras 
down to Pestal'ozzi. In Plato's Republic (book 
in, Jowitt's translation) Socrates says: ' Is not 
this the reason, Glaucon, why musical training 
is so powerful, because rhythm and harmony 
find their way into the secret places of the soul, 
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on which they mightily fasten, bearing grace in 
their movements, and making the soul graceful 
of him who is rightly educated, or in 
ill-educated ; and also because he who has re- 
ceived this true education of the inner being 
!wdly perceive 



m 









while hi 



praises and rejoices over, anil receives into his 
soul the good, and becomes noble and good, 
he will justly blame and hate the bad. now in 
the days of his youth, even before he is able to 
know the reason of the thing; and when reason 
conies he will recogni/.e .and salute her as a 
friend with whom his education lias made him 
long familiar." 

Remarks. — Plato also says : "Music should 
be an obligatory study (which it is at our public 
schools) and educational object for at least 
three years, under the direction of a separate 
superintendent ; and, inasmuch as it also imitates 
human characters, great care should be taken in 
all cases to have our youth to imitate only the 
best of such teachers." 

Is that rule followed in the Public Schools ? 
Any one with a cultivated ear and taste for mu- 
sic, visiting 



found relation to the soul. That this is true ot 
the will or character side of the soul is demon- 
strated in our remarks upon the general moral 
duties, and their cultivation in the school. 

Goethe, the profoundest writer on education 
in all modern times, has portrayed lln 



a solvent of all the other esthetic arts 
The group of statues in the studio can be ex 
pressed by the song of the singer and by the 
pantomime of the actor. Its collision can be 
seized and portrayed by each of the arts, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music and poesy, 
each in its own peculiar way. 



e learned the words a 
:d upon 



5 of the scho 



struction ii 
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3 during the in- 
tsic, will answer the above ques- 
The higher schools are under 
i of an educated music teacher, 
e than four years only good mu- 
sic has been practiced; but the harm is done by 
incompetent teachers in the District Schools, 
where the whole musical instruction is conducted 
without system and taste. It is of great impor- 
tance that the foundation should be a correct 
one, and the ear and taste for music should be 
cultivated as early as possible, then only will the 
music have the desired effect when the 
that fine art will be conducted systematically 
and by able teachers. 

" Aristotle, in his Politics (book viii, chapter 
5, Walford's translation), remarks, aftei speaking 
of the effects of the Lydian, Doric and Phrygian 
harmonies in 'contracting the soul, softening 
the mind, dissolving the heart, or in fixing it in 
a firm state, and filling it with enthusiasm:' 
' From what has been said it is evident what an 
influence music has over the disposition of the 
mind, and how variously it can fascinate it. 
And il it can do this, most certainly it is what 
youth ought to be instructed in. and, indeed, 
the learning of music is particularly adapted to 
their disposition ; for at their time of life they 
do not willingly attend to anything which is not 
agreeable, and music is naturally one of the 
most agreeable things, and there seems to be 
a certain connection between harmony and 
rhythm ; for which reason some wise men held 
' the soul itself to be a harmony, others that it 
contains it.' " 

In these extracts 
that Plato well understood the reappea 
impressions made up 



MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

Extraordinary Pa/hos of the Tenor Bra ham - 

Grist in her Sere and Yellow Le af—Fi ccolo- 

mini as an Impostor — Something about 

Titjens, Parefa and Ole Bull 

THE elderly gentleman who tells us of hi 
" Musical Recollections of the Last Hall 
Century," in two expensive 
positive in his strictures, and the reverse of con- 
siderate in some of his references to the living; 
but we may be sure thai in his profession there are 
plenty who will be equally confident in contra- 
dicting him. He states that the drudgery which 
;s of Essex had to pass 



ing the door of tin. 
look," he says, " a 
out of sight, is am. 



I did this, and she passed 



igst the 



t painful of my 



Titjens, though her voice is approaching its 
decadence, surpasses, in the writer's opinion, 
every other living artiste. 

Ole Bull is pronounced " insufferably vain 
and unable to bear contradiction." 

Mile. Parepa, " when she went away to the 
United States, left the post of first English oper- 
' iger unoccupied, and no one 
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st heard Braham, 
npanied recitative 
I deeper still,' 
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of Piccolomini I cordially 
the greatest impostor that 
present herself before an in- 

idea of the meaning of singing, 
ng a scale than she could 
If it had not been an insult 



:y, the manner of shaking her little 
a dash at it, and then scrambling 
through it would be amusing, 
e thing, however, very much to 
at she never denied her incapacity, 
itiously admitted 
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ae little i 



HO W THE DEACON DID. 

Ii ill town on the Schuylkill river there 
is a church in which the singil 
.1,-,,,.,, U h-,,1 hi on \.„\ l,i- ,,n,. if the ,1,-ie, ins 



e the first of English 



ished, luj took 1 
■ mi I hvmn. whei 



of r 



i life in the 



Like the 



lines of the photograph, which are at first invisi- 
ble, they come out afterward when the condi- 
tions are given them. The closing sentence 
from Aristotle suggests that rhythm has a pro- 
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I ing the details of any part she undertook I 



A Vienna publisher having ventured tc 
reprove Beethoven for writing music too difficult, 
the great musician pettishly replied, ' 
schreibe fur Gemuther, nicht fur Kaufleute. 
write for minds, not for merchants. " 
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South St. Louis Music School. 

demy, situ- 
ated mi ' '.'II streel and I 'aron- 
delel Wenue, Prof. ( larl Fritz, director. 1 In 

Suii.l,-i\ r\ riuii ... January 1 _■, the first 

tute. in n large am! 

and ]i, units ol the pupils, with the following 

PART FIRST. 



1. < :■ .1 1 1- 1 Duel 1... Piano 1 . 

line Mcl/gcr. 
V. A 111 

MiSS \n... 
I .,,: I I 

Miss B. Bollman and II. Botlman. 
6. twouldt) 

PART SECOND. 

ia Li i bach 

Mi 1 

4. Ilel'ilsin.iii \l,,iml:,i,i II , . 

. 11.... , 

. ,..,„ 



in win. h 11 

Proi Frit 

and his tal . .,1 the in 

whom 



Lmong SO in. mi v ig and fail aspirants it 

would be a diffii all task to disi rii . 
al the risk ol m. un. 

.', .■ can not pass 01 er in lilem e the 

would make an exi eption, and be a 1 redit any 
where. The 1 orapa is '.1 hei vo 
nearlj three octaves, and in 

n: ;■ i 1 trtiste. 

The earnest solicitations ol 

have induced Prof. F nl/ to j ield to tl 
ol the parents ol mo 

I [aving been 1 mploycd m 
thirty years, first at the he id 
lion in Kentucky, ami for many years in this 
city, we feel no he il im j in re< ommending him 
to the public. Nor an the 1 la ises fined 1. 

incuts, for winch the sec. 1 

h ive been se< ured. The South St, 

Louis Music School lias our best wishes for its 



THE HA YDJV ORCHESTRA. 

Til E large hall of the Mi ream 
. ning, the 8th 

the Haydn Orchestra, Prof. S. B. - 
rector. The E programme 

PART FIRST. 
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MR. JOSEPH DIEM. 

arglicttu, I I. Symphony lil-.r. III.. 



P A k 1 SECOND. 

ly Overture 



II. Sylnpli'y, II WON. 

Hum. 

MR. 

W.iic. 1001 Nights Sti 

( )n ai 1 ount oi the indisposition ol 

111c1.1l h\ President 

was substituted bj a piano 10I0, " R.o 

Ii.Ult," by Mendelssohn, and | 

. 111, in a most artistic main. 
Anton is 

■ ..tiling an artiste. 
i ..I the I lay .In ( Ircheslra 
will take place about the middle of February. 
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Sunt; by Mi 

. Mary Lee 
IM irchestra accomp't. 

G K A \ I) FINAL E. 
Pilgrim Man 

- W ■ 

Willi ( ir. lieslra accompaniment. 



MARIO. 

HI M m rs of the other sex 
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the world oi 1 on. Ion. u Ink Mario rul 

almOSl alone ! Gul 

ol an unique statue 
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1 ind, the 
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denly extinguished ; the bold 
\clh ; the vivid fori e ol Pii 1 olomini 
exquisite purity and sweetn.es 

■ . \pression ; the noble, classic dignity 
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and grandeur of Tietjens ; the sympathetic ten- 
derness of Nilsson — these are only some of the 

i and gifts \vhi< h will spring at 
every recollection, as we think over the years of 
ureer. But during all that time how 
many great tenors have crossed the 
whereon he appeared ! On a small scrap of pa- 
per one might write down all the 
h not too much to say that not one could cla 
to be, in the union oi the lyrical and the dl 
: qualities, the rival of Mario. — Waisoi 
Art Journal. 



id of skies sweeping 
the sky clear, and showing once more the deep 
blue heaven of the soul beyond ! Let no one 
say that the moral effects of music- are small or 
insignifica 
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a wise child, " says the old 

its own father. " In tins 

children. Poor 
to speak, dressed 
Their e> e- 
brows had been corked, their i, 
cheeks painted, and false whiskers applied to thei 
callow cheeks. What wonderthat th 
parent failed to recognize his bantlings* '"' 
speak according to the fact, the enterpri; 
English publishers had ransacked M. Goun 
compositions and selected from them such i 
odies as they thought would serve their ti 
Then they altered the accompaniment and vai 



A photo, i , m to the 

penitentiary for an inj lie h he has 

practised on the aristocracy of that city for sev- 
eral months past. I ie could 
make photographs of gentlemen so lifelike that 
their dogs would be aide to recognize them. 
When these photographs were held up before 
the dogs of the owners, the dogs would wag 
id lick the pictures. The other 
i of Berlin, who were unable to 
hing similar, watched their col- 
: finally discovered his secret. It 
was a very simple proceeding. All he did was 
to cover the photographs of the gentlemen with 
a thin layer of lard, which the dogs, of course, 
smelled, and then licked oft". 
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borne away in the i 
closed — her heart is 

; ie long, j el 
the wet vine-leaves ti 
ling birds ; the angel 

loured into h 



; she dreams 
des in the Wes 
side to the nes 



t the music to words entirely dif- 
lerent in spirit to those for which they were 
composed. Gounod found his requiems doing 
duty as love songs, and melodies through which 
he had sought to express the depths of desp 
hurried up in the time and set for quae' 
music. Under such circumstances an author 
might contemplate either suic icle or chancery, or 
perhaps first chancer)- and then suicide. Happily 
the appeal to the law has not been in vain, and 
Vice-Chancellor Malins — the blessings of the 
nine muses be upon him — has granted a per- 
petual injunction against the well-known firms 
of Cramer, Wood cV Co. and Hutel.in, .- 
restraining them from publishing further 
with M. i 'run nod'sname attached. Nov 



• ideel rathe 



idrille No moder 



r has 



. of Paris, observes 



biliti 



The W'im 



the .Me, 




—a dream of co nfo I enl 

dulness of life — from lie 

and the familiar l.i 

the people in the streets; she b 

with herself, but not fretting or bi 

with herself and the minstrel s 

recreation, that brings back freshi 

life and buoyancy to the heavy 1 



i Sun. — The paper hitherto 
s the South St. Louis, gives [dace with 
I \ ear to a hansoiiie twenty-eight col- 
s it umn weekly called the Western Sun. continuing 
am under the same editorial management, Mrs. 
] M . Laura S. Webb and .Mrs. General Bowen. In \ 
Mll its typographical execution the new paperis a 
dy, de< ided improvement upon its predei essor, while 



for operatic librettos than he. " Angelo " was 
made the subject of an opera by Mercadante; 

Matteo Safari wrote an opera on "Les Bur- 
graves;" Verdi took his " Rigoletto " from " Le 
Roi S'anuise " and •■ f'.rnani " from the drama 
of the same name. And " Lucrezia Borgia" is 
founded on " 1 

Two operas have been composed on ■• Marion 
de Lorme, " and " Ruy bias" has been adopte 
by five composers, "Les Esmeralda" seem; 

have been the greatest fiv i 

by eight composers — the 1. 



:ature in the French capital, and 
iR linelv trained orchestra will find 
ids and admirers among Americans 
vied abroad, 






The c 



the 



enterprise in charge certainly deserve well of 
the public, and they have OUT kindliest wishes 



a- iii the Leipsic .V'cv '/ designates the 
opheicleide "a chromatic- bullock." and a kettle- 
drum the onl) instrument for which in 

chestral instrument it is especiall) effective when 
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Dramatiqu -.: Cantin, 



THE 1MPRESSARIO, 



TEACHERS' CARDS. 



ML Wn 



c 






teanglehrer. Resi- 
Ninth and Tenth. 


u^'ft 


;,Vv' '\'! 


.VuN.u'h 1 


her of Violin, Piano 


HS 


'.„:;':!;' 




cher of Piano. No. 


rOHN El 


1 Fifth',!!-' 
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p I.. HUYETT & sun, 

M US I CA L MER CEAJVEISE. 

No. 607 North Fourth Street, 



'pHK MUST I SI ! I I. \\i> 

I 1 \[ RCISES 

FOR FOUR' HANDS. 

Diabelli's Melodious Exercises, 



FOR TKAi IN. I' \N1> I' I 



'I L. 



liUOK 1. 



u 1 Minor. 
" 2. G Major ami Minor an, I 
" 3. 1) Majoi and Minor. 

" 4. A Major and Miri"i ami 
Price 75 cents each book. This sum 
be in the hands of every teacher. 



HP H E CHEAP E S T 

DRY GOODS, 

'PEQ'S tfOIL CLQCTt&B 



At TRORLICHT & DUNCKER, 
619 and 621 North I 




TH E 1MPRESSARIO. 



TORINO & BLAKE 

ORGANS, 

With New and Valuable Improvements, 

In large, solid Walnut, Panneled and Moulded Ca-es 
new di signs, with Vocal Tremolo, Celeste. \ ox Argcntu 
Octave Couplar, Manual Sub Bass, Knee Swell, &c. 



BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 
ill N. Fifth Street, St. La 



E 



TUDES DF LA VELOCITE. 

C . C z erny . 



aethod of fingering the nun 
'uct. n'v 'exercises,' and with 



Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

1 1 1 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 



< CHATZMAN'S 



BRASS BAND INSTRUCTOR. 

""forall"!;:. Lbli Tall the 

CyS ' arranged" for a full band, 

Pleyel's Hymn, 

Yankee Doodle, 



Auld Lang Syne, 

Hail Columbia, 

Partant p 






TUST PUBLISHED. 
BEAUTY'ls MESSAGE WALTZ. 



By CHAS. A. POLLOCK. 

Price, Fit 
Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

III N. Fifth Street, St. Louis, 
lent by mail on receipt of the markel 



e, Sweet Home, 
La Marseillaise. 



1 Blue 



popular sor.g of the day 

BIRDIE DARLING, 



Sweetheart Polka, 

Thoughts of Home Waltz, 
Diamond Schottische, 
Union Reel, 
irttain Sprite Galop, 

' The Young Volunteer's Quick Step, 
California Reel, 

Excelsior Polka, 

Funeral March, 

Alaska Reel. 

he above named pieces are arranged in an ensy, in 
dive and brilliant style, for a full Band, includim 
ns and cymbals, and can also be played by six o 

Price, $2.50. 

Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 



00,000 COPIES SOLD, 

AND THE DEMAND IS STILL INCREASING. 

» HE cojjveivq: £ELLS. 

This captivating reverie is the best calculated to show 
off a player of the fifthjgrade ever published, is composed 
' - xroular key (I.) flat), and one of the composer's most 
ssful efforts. 

By HENRY BOLLMAN. 



Fly beyond that glo. 

\\ ii.i lias [ilcdg'd llis life to nic, &c. 

Birdie, birdie, darling birdie, 
Do not tarry on the way; 
When you heai the ocean murmur, 
Birdie, 'birdie fly away. 

Words by V. J. ENGLE. Music by H. BOLLMAN. 

One of Mr. Bollman's most successful compositions. 

Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

III N. Fifth Street, St. Louis 

Send to any address on receipt of 40 cents. 



TUST PUBLISHED. 

(P ft U L 1 JT ft . 

SERENADING SONG, WITH CHORUS. 



- $ 75 



Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

III N. Fifth Street. St. Louis. 



,=.. 



s froi 

Composed by H. BOLLMAN. 
Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 
111 N. I . 

address on receipts 40 cents. 




Publi-hed by BOLLMAN & SCH.l 

in N. Fifth Street, St. Lou 



pHILD IN THE SNOW. 

SONG AND CHORUS. 



Words b> V. J. ENGLE. Musi, by II. lit H.LMAN. 
\ sweet and tout bin 

I \ I /MAN, 
ill N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 



liq:q:le ft j? gel jdft^Y. 

SONG AND CIH 

ittle Mary — 



Called where little children meet. 

Words by V.J. ENGLE. Music by H. BOLLMAN. 

Published by BOLLMAN & Si II U'/MAN. 

in N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
Sent to air. ' *0 cents. 



TAMES M. KERSHAW, 

V / / 7: V, 

Steel and Copper Plate Printing, 



sorth Fifth Street, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



L NIMA I) E I. - 

igements of opera 

a the leading melodies of the 



Sent I. 



:eipt of 40 ct 



rpwO V ERV PRETTY SONGS, 
By THOMAS BEALER. 

Thou dost no! think of me 40 cer 

When shall I see my native land 4° " 

Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

in N. Filth Street, St. Lou 
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Trovatore, 
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CHARLES B RUNNER. 


Price of each 
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Published by BOLLMAN & SCHATZMAN, 

III N. Fifth Street, i uSt.Los. 



